n8             Letters to Somebody

at finding himself nez-a-nez with His Royal Highness
that he turned the hose full on to the royal waistcoat.
There were two fires burning for a while* But the
Duke's tempers were very short-lived, and he always
tried to make one forget them and always succeeded.

The Duke's greatest charm lay in the fact that he
was, above all things, such a thorough gentleman.
Sometimes, when after long resistance the Duke had
acquiesced in some hated reform, I have known a War
Minister apprehensive lest the reform should be in-
tentionally spoilt by those who had opposed it. I al-
ways said, "Have no fear; the Duke never goes back
on his word, and he will carry out the reform with
absolute loyalty*" And he always did.

I do not myself think that full justice has ever been
done to the service rendered by the Duke of Cambridge
to the army of his day. His high sense of honour, his
punctilious regard for the truth (I, at any rate, never
knew him swerve from it), his devotion to his duties, his
hatred of anything mean or underhand, his quite evi-
dent sincerity and his readiness to forgive, gave a
priceless tone to the army which loved him, and which
for many, many years looked to him for example and
guidance. He dearly loved a little job, but, like the
over-quoted baby, it was always a very little one.

He has been charged with harshness, but the exact
opposite is the case. He was too lenient, and it was
difficult to Induce him to break a rascal who richly de-
served it. He hated the scandal involved.

When leaving the War Office, on taking up my first
staff appointment, his farewell to me might have been